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If art is not made by all, for 
all, then it is for one and no- 
one... ; 
Kighty-five per cent of the 
population find the art of the 
other fifteen per cent mean- 
ingless. Surprised, shocked, 
don’t care? Come and study 
fine art at G.S.A. and you'll 
understand why. It would seem 
that art and art history 
flourish/flounder in a_ social 
vacuum cut off from society, 
promoting the notion that art is 
precious and for the privileged. 
It must never be forgotten that 
officials, commentators,. selec- 
tors, etc., are not autonomous, 
and independant experts but 
specific functionaries of an ap- 
paratus of the state who only 
confer value, and their activities 
are bound in assumptions in 
turn related to and dependant 
on those who govern the wider 
social and political and 
economic domains. 

The existence of the gap 
between modern art and the 
“seneral’ public must concern 
‘anyone with a belief in the value 
of art both to individuals and 
society, and, of course, to its 
potential as a subversive force. 
; This forms the crux of the 
argument: ‘‘doing’’ art at 
G.S.A. reflects how art func- 
tions in wider society - it also 
reveals the contradiction bet- 
ween producing a commodity 
and the very nature of creative 
expression (which, at its very 
essence, is the arch enemy of 
selling oneself to the producer- 
consumer society). 

-In our: society, art has 
hecome a commodity - cultural 
goods rather than consumer 
goods, but then, where’s the 
difference? - Works of. art are 
produced with a view to con- 
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Offering society an aesthetic _ex- 
perience can only be brought about 
by everyone changing it. 


sumption, just like all the other 
objects and images we consume 
each day. If this is the casey then 
where does the case fall that we 
‘as artists (spectators with a 
degree of sensitivity) should 
make available art works to ‘the 
people’? Surely there can be no 
way out of this for well- 
intentioned artists, is it not a 
self-defeating argument like the 
‘Gis a Job’ aspect of the Right 
To Work Campaign - ‘what 
kind of job? Nobody cares - just 
a job’’. For whose benefit? 
Don’t ask. Making wat? 
Money for the boss that’s what. 
What difference will it real- 
ly make if the Working Class (a 
fastly disappearing class we may 
add -there appears now to be 
emerging a sub-class, the 
unemployed ranks of youth 
who may be beginning to call in- 
to question the structure of 
society, albeit unconsciously, 
and if not bought off 
-recuperated) get the opportuni- 
ty to possess works of art other 
than the low-mass culture which 
is given us/them. What is the 
difference between owning a 
work of art - ‘a genuine cultural 
product’ - and witnessing at se- 
cond hand the fluctuations of 
‘high art’ and real culture 
through the mass cultural pro- 
duct - TV (You are watching Big 
Brother). It is all, needless to 
say, second-rate Grade B shit. 


Works of art are made only 
with a view to consumption, 
without any questioning of their 
origin or destination. What is 
important to question - it seems 
absurd to even mention it - that 
our society puts a price on 
works of art. I re-iterate that 
this is utterly incompatible with 
‘art’ as a creation of the spirit 
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-individual or collective - their 
quality of creation is negated. 
Consequently, and not surpris- 
ingly, the idea of artists perfor- 
ming a social function is denied. 
‘Big deal! Everyone is denied a 
social function under capitalism 
- whether of the East of West 
variety. 


Art remains the privilege of 
certain educated sectors of the 
bourgeois class, the majority 
will not be concerned with art 
«nd there is no reason why they 
should be under our present 
society. The art world is an 
aspect of our culture which has 
been developed not only 
without the participation of the 
majority but even against such‘ 
participation and control. The 
creativity of all is monopolised 
by a minority of ‘experts? 
known as artists. 


The gap between ‘art’ as a 
specialisation and the people 
will not be’ bridged through 
liberal collaboration with the 
gallery system - the servants of 
capitalism - nor will it be bridg- 
ed by taking art out into the 
council estates, where the artist 
becomes tattoo artist, a col- 
laborator, a fifth column social 
worker. To paint a mural in the 
lobby of a public hall or to place 
a statue in the lawn of a housing 
estate is certainly a form of 
democratisation of art, it is 
reform as against revolution. 
To hang works of art in a 
museum is to render them 
meaningless - they become 
things we just visit, they are 
things of the past, we pass them 
by, AND AS SUCH THEY 
ARE ALIEN TO OUR DAILY 
LIVES. This is a far cry from 
the socialisation of art, for this 
would entail giving the housing 
project and entire aesthetic ex- 
perience - that is the entire 
society. 

What is vitally important is 
not to encourage more passive 
art spectators, but more par- 
ticipation in the adventure of 
art. Our access to art as a prac- 
tice will only make sense when 
we fail to differentiate between 
art and other activities of our 
daily lives, and all the labels and 
definitions attached to it. 


As the Strasbourg Situationists 
said ‘*To change the world and 
to change the structure of our 
daily lives are one and the same 
thing.’’ The visual arts must be 
given a new meaning - by 
‘deliberately forgetting the pic- 
ture and the statue for the sake 
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NEVER BEFORE HAS THERE BEEN SO MUCH TALK ABOUT CIVILIZATION : 
AND CULTURE AS TODAY—TODAY, WHEN IT Js uu FE ITSELF WHIG HIS, 

RING. AND THERE IS ASTRAN 
GEREHAL COLLAPSE OF LIFE... AND THIS OBSESSION WITH A CULTURE 
WHICH HAS NEVER COINCIDED WITH LIFE, AND WHICH IS DES 


DOMINEER OVER LIFE, --—ARTAUD 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The use of 
the word man and men in this 
article areused in the old fash- 

_ toned sense to mean mankind, 
though today most anarthists 
would consider this image to 
border on sexism and would pre- 
fer terms such as humanity and 
humankind. 


J REMEMBER sume years bach 
when we were holding meetings in 
the Horseshoe Bar in Drury Street, 
Harry McShane came along, and I 
think it was Robert speaking that 
night, and I remember Harry saying 
when Robert had finished: Yes, 
that’s all well and good, but.the 
_ only problem is you never get any 
two anarchists saying the same 
thing. 
Harry had behind him, as you know, 

a long attachment to the CP, although 
he had broken with them by the time 
I'm talking about. 


Harry did not come along to our 
meeting to learn anything: he came 
along with all the old rhetoric of 
unity, and party-line consistency, 
and leadership: he came along, as a 
skilled and experienced polemicist, 
to find weaknesses and to score 
points. There’s nothing unusual about 
that. That’s the common approach to 
political opponents, and the further 
left you get the more virulent it gets. 


Now Harry was overe-stating the 
case. Jt’s simply not true to claim 
that no two anarchists take the same 
line, with the clear inference that 
anarchists contradict each other. 


But more importantly, Harry was 
guilty of a bad misreading of the 
anarchist position. He was taking 
diversity of ideas to mean the same 
thing as incompatibility of ideas. 


The anarchist philosophy has many 
facets just as human activity and ex- 
perience has’ many facets. 


We all know the different strains 
within the anarchist movement. We 
have the Christian anarchism of 
Tolstoy, the individualist anarchism 
of Stirner, the industry-orientated 
anarchism ‘of the syndicalists. There 
are anarchists who put the accent on 
community living, on economics, on 
ecology, on education, on sex, on art. 


Because anarchism is a philosophy 
of living, a socio-political philosophy, 
but in no sense a political party, it 
is capable of this diversity. It is 
open-ended. There is no finalised blue 
print for success. 


Ideas in a blue print become ossif- 
ied and fixed. It takes battalions of 
soldiers and police, the whole of the 
civil service and the media, to keep 
them fixed. 


Anything that is really alive is 
subject to change. If it’s true to life 
it has to be able to adapt and change, 
and must be capable of variation and 
diversity as people and life are various 
and diverse. 


The State is an apparatus which is 
designed to curb diversity and varia- 
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tion, designed to stifle frce ustiative \ 
without which there can be ro divers- 
ity and variation. The State is essent~ 
ially a decadent force : with its 
punishments, and its handouts, its 
circuses and its class structure, the 
State is anti-life. 


Anarchism affirms life. In the many 
different areas of thought and activity 
where anarchists play a part — there 
is one single principle always present, 
and that is the positive affirmation of 
the individual’s right to autonomy of 
thought and activity, a principle which 
entails the universal proviso that 
liberty must be combined with econ- 
omic equality. 


Of course it’s not a new ideal. It’s 
the oldest ideal in history. Lao Tse, 
and Buddha, and Socrates, and Christ, 
propounded, in different methods and 
historical settings, the same idea! in 
the language of their own time and 
culture. 


It’s an ideal which has been assim= 
ilated and effectively neutralised by 
organised religion. It’s an ideal which 
is incorporated into the rhetoric of 
left-wing socialism, as in Lenin, but 
never attempted in the USSR or any- 
where else, let alone practiced. It’s 
an ideal which is the basis of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, but the 
politics of hierarchy and commodity 
capitalism could come tv terms with it 
no better than the Communist Party. 


People when they come to think 
about the anarchist ideal often accuse * 
the anarchists of being naive and 
sentimental in their reading of man’s 
nature: as if anarchists believed in 
the inherent goodness of man. 


So in attacking the viability of this 
ideal as a social concept, opponents 
stress the negative side of man’s 
nature. They say that without laws and 
the rule of the state over the popul- 
ation, the predator in man would be 
let loose and society would be at the 
mercy of the strong, and civilisation 
would end. Man, they sav, would have 
to become a perfect being, a saint, 
before any such society could cone 
into being. Man, in a word, is not to 
be trusted. He is a dangerous and terr- 
ible beast. 


Yet at the same time, isn’t it 
Strange that these hard-nosed realists, 
these unsentimental practical politic- 
ians who will have no truck with airy 
fairy ideals of utopianism as they call 
it, are constantly exhorting us, and 
brainwashing us, and coercing us into 
accepting the power of the state — as 


if the state were not run and manipul- 
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ated by men just as ferocious and 
dangerous as the rest of us? The truth 
is, they do not believe that all men 
are dangerous did ferocious. fois viny 
US who are dangerous and ferocious, 
not THEM. ‘Only the ruled, not the 
rulers. Only the slaves not the masters. 
Only the led, not the leaders. 


Somehow or other the negative side 
of man’s nature seems to have by- 
passed statesmen and law-makers and 
monarchs and financiers and tycoons 
and bureaucrats and plutocrats and 
chief constables and generals. 


But it’s no good blaming man’s 
nature. Man’s nature is neither good 
nor bad inherently. It is power which is 
bad. 


. If you put a loaded gun into the - 
hands of a small child, the chances 

are somebody’ get killed. You can't 
blame the child’s nature. The blame 
lies elsewhere. It’s the same with 
power. The anarchist will give power 
to nobody because he knows what it 
dovs to people who are given it or who 
are allowed to take it. “ 


Competition and hostility between 
man and man is bred out of scarcity 
of resources. The State is able to 
manipulate man’s nature because it 
is able to manipulate scarcity. The 
State manufactures anxiety in man the 
way it manufactures money and social 
classes in order to separate man from 
man and undermine the spirit of co-op- 
eration. 


It’s not the anarchist who is niave 
and sentimental. It’s the sentimental- 
ists who are led off to war, who put 
their X on the ballot paper, who 
acquiesce with a system that deprives 
them of autonomy of thought and act- 
ivity. It’s the sentimentalists who 
believe in.power and leadership. 


I’m an anarchist because, to my 
mind, people co-operate much more 
teadily than they compete. 


. Today more than at any time in 
history, perhaps even for the firs1 time 
in history, there is no real scarcity of 
food resources. The new technologies, 
if given a free hand, could eliminate 
famine and disease and homelessness 
throughout the entire world in a very 
short time. 


The state creates scarcity in the 
midst of plenty, and far from protect- 
ing man and uplifting man’s nature, it 
actually debases him. : 


FARQUHAR McLAY 


